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CHAPTER V
THE END  OF A REIGN
THE South African War threw British politics into great confusion and, as will be seen presently, had serious consequences in foreign affairs.   For the time being it added to the  misfortunes  of the  Liberal  party,  which  found itself divided into three sections on the dominant issue.   At one end of the scale were the Liberal Imperialists who declared the war to be " inevitable and just" and gave a general support to the Government;   and at the other end the pro-Boers, who openly and courageously proclaimed their belief that die Boers were rightly struggling to be free against financial and other conspirators seeking to possess their gold-fields. Between the two stood a centre party which, though thinking that the war might have been avoided by a wiser and more patient diplomacy, yet judged it to be inevitable after the Kruger ultimatum, and was willing to support the Government in its prosecution up to the point when a negotiated peace on reasonable terms was possible.    The Liberal Imperialists included Rosebery, the ex-Prime Minister, Asquith, a future Prime Minister, and Haldane, the future Secretary for War;   while another future Prime Minister, Lloyd George, won his parliamentary spurs and first became a figure in the country by his -unflinching advocacy of the Boer cause.   The titular leader of the party, CampbeU-Bannerman, yet another fixture Prime Minister, led an uneasy life between these sections, and after a vain endeavour to keep them together leant more and more to the pro-Boers.   "While the Opposition was in this distracted condition the Government suddenly dissolved Parliament (September i&, 1900), pleading that the war was practically over with the capture of the Boer capitals, and that it was necessary to obtain the sanction of the country for whatever further measure^ might have to be taken against the enemy, and fox the peace which was expected to follow.
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